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There  are  three  calendars  that  attempt  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  to  influence  the  life  of  the  church.   There  is  the  Civil 
Calendar  encouraging  the  church  to  remember  such  occasions  as  Children's 
Day,  Mother's  Day,  Father's  Day,  Independence  Day,   There  is  the  Pro- 
motional Calendar  arbitrarily  established  and  zealously  commended  by 
our  several  denominations.   Here  we  are  urged  to  celebrate  Christian 
Education  Sunday,  Seminary  Sunday,  Pensions  Sunday,  Mission  Sunday, 
and  some  forty-eight  others.   There  is  also  the  calendar  that  belongs 
to  the  Christian  year.   This  calendar  begins  with  Advent,  moves  on 
through  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost  . 
After  some  twenty  years  in  the  ministry,  this  low  churchman  has  come 
to  believe  that  we  would  be  well  advised  to  pay  less  attention  to  the 
Civil  and  Promotional  calendars  and  more  to  the  Christian  year.   The 
Christian  year  performs  the  invaluable  service  of  highlighting  truths 
that  we  might  otherwise  forget. 

Today  is  All  Saints  Sunday  in  the  Christian  year.   It  is  the  day 
set  apart  to  underscore  our  belief  in  the  Communion  of  Saints.   This 
term  has  two  meanings.   It  speaks  of  the  unity  by  which  all  Christians 
on  earth  are  bound  to  one  another  in  Christ.   It  also  speaks  of  the 
unity  that  prevails  between  the  church  on  earth  and  the  church  above. 
Belief  in  the  Communion  of  Saints  can  be  found  in  every  sector  of  the 
Christian  world.   Take  for  sample  this  fs&m  the  Moravian  Liturgy  for 
Easter  Sunday  morning,  "And  keep  us  in  everlasting  fellowship  with 
those  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  who,  since  last  Easter  day,  have 
entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  and  with  the  whole  church  trium- 
phant, and  let  us  rest  together  in  Thy  presence  from  our  labors."   Or 
this,  from  an  Order  for  the  Celebration  of  Communion  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  "And  rejoicing  in  the  communion  of  saints,  we  remember 
with  thanksgiving  before  Thee,  0  Lord,  all  Thy  faithful  servants,  and 
those  dear  to  us,  who  are  at  rest  in  Thee....   Keep  us  in  unbroken 
fellowship  with  Thy  whole  Church  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  grant  us 
at  last   to  rejoice  together  in  Thine  eternal  kingdom;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord...." 
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All  Saints  Sunday  reminds  us  of  our  confidence  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints.   It  also  stands  us  squarely  before  the  fascinating  and  pro- 
vocative question  of  the  relationship  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
On  this  subject  there  are  two  dangers:   One  that  we  will  say  too  much, 
and  the  other  that  we  will  say  too  little.   I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  historically  Protestants  have  felt  that  their  Roman  Catholic 
friends  have  said  too  much  on  this  subject.   Medieval  theology  was  too 
precise  here,  too  sure  of  itself.   It  developed  an  elaborate  super- 
structure on  questionable  foundations.  And  so,  the  Reformers,  to  a 
man,  recoiled  from  the  concept  of  purgatory  and  the  theology  that 
supported  it.   In  the  Roman  Catholic  view  the  church  is  divided  into 
three  sections.   There  is  the  Church  Militant,  which  is  the  church  on 
earth.   There  is  the  Church  Triumphant,  which  is  the  church  above. 
And  there  is  the  Church  Patient,  comprised  of  souls  that  wait  deliverance 
from  purgatory.   Medieval  theology  held  that  believers  on  earth  could 
invoke  the  help  of  the  saints  above  for  the  release  of  those  suffering 
in  the  Church  Patient. 

In  our  time  the  issue  of  purgatory  has  passed,  or  at  least,  sub- 
sided.  Regarding  our  current  situation  we  would  hold  that  they  also 
say  too  much  who  teach  that  our  dead  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
living  through  the  services  of  a  medium.   This  is  an  exciting  field, 
this  field  of  extrasensory  perception  and  psychic  research.   We  must 
surely  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  matter,  especially  when  men  of  the 
stature  of  James  Pike  and  Leslie  Weatherhead  have  backed  it  with  their 
reputations.   However,  I  feel  that  we  follow  a  sound  instinct  in  recoil- 
ing from  any  attempt  to  regularize  our  traffic  with  the  dead.   We  are 
rightly  squeamish  about  going  with  Saul  to  the  Witch  of  Endor  for  a 
word  from  Samuel! 

It  is  possible  to  say  too  much,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  say 
too  little.   This  has  been  the  Protestant  weakness.  -Arid  by  saying 
too  little  we  have  robbed  souls  of  the  comfort  that  belongs  to  them 
because  of  their  hope  in  Jesus  Christ.   All  suffering  in  our  world 
is  not  inflicted  by  adverse  social  circumstances.   There  are  those 
hidden  hurts  of  the  heart,  the  aching  pangs  of  separation.   Shame  on 
us  if  we  can  do  no  better  on  All  Saints  Day  than  to  go  along  with 
Halloween.   Witches  and  hobgoblins,  and  the  like  that  make  up  our 
celebration  of  Halloween  derive  not  from  Christian  sources  but  from 
Druid. 

Believing  as  we  do  in  the  Communion  of  Saints  what  may  we  safely 
say  about  the  relationship  between  the  living  and  the  dead?  We  may 
speak  of  a  shared  work,  a  community  of  endeavor.   You  will  notice  in 
the  eleventh  Chapter  of  Hebrews,  following  that  long  recitation  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Old  Testament  era,  that  the  writer  comes  to 
this  rather  astonishing  turn,  "And  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good 
report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise:  God  having  provided 
some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect."   (Heb.  11:39^0) 
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They  have  run  their  leg  in  this  relay,  but  they  have  not  moved  on 
from  the  track  to  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  the  locker  room.  Rather, 
they  surround  us  like  a  great  crowd  of  witnesses  because  they  have  a 
stake  in  seeing  and  knowing  that  we  further  the  work  in  which  they 
lived  and  died. 

Frequently  in  the  ministry  one  finds  himself,  especially  when 
pressed,  thinking  of  his  brothers  who  share  the  same  profession.   It 
might  be  that  thought  turns  to  some  man  in  South  America,  or  a  seminary 
classmate  at  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  West,  or  a  friend  in  Thai- 
land.  Somehow  as  one  brings  these  fellow-laborers  to  mind,  he  begins 
to  see  his  own  labors  and  opportunities  in  clearer  perspective.   Why 
may  we  not  go  on  to  develop  a  similar  sense  of  audience  toward  those 
who  have  gone  before?  The  cloud  of  witnesses  delivers  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  present.   Perhaps  there  is  no  richer  communion  with 
our  sainted  dead  than  the  communion  we  know  when  we  work  to  forward 
the  cause  in  which  they  labored  and  died. 

We  may  also  speak  about  a  common  worship  with  our  sainted  dead. 
The  Scriptures  are  rather  silent  concerning  the  after-life.   It  has 
been  suggested  that  God  is  deliberately  reticent  here  lest  the  glories 
of  the  life  to  come  should  bleach  our  passion  for  the  present.   When 
we  are  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the  activity  of  those  who  have  gone  beyond, 
we  know  for  a  certainty  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  celebration  of 
the  worth  of  God.   Symbolically  this  is  suggested  in  images  of  the 
saints  gathered  around  the  throne  of  God  pouring  out  their  prayers. 
I've  always  been  drawn  to  the  story  of  the  priest,  returning  from 
mass  in  a  small  country  town.   He  passed  a  cottage  where  a  man  was 
comfortably  ensconced  in  a  porch  rocker  going  through  the  Sunday  paper. 
Feeling  a  bit  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  and  thining  of 
nothing  better  to  say,  he  blurted  out,  "Father,  were  there  many  at 
worship  today?"  The  priest  glanced  over  and  with  a  knowing  smile 
said,  'There  were  millions  of  them!"  As  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  draw 
nearer  to  each  other  as  they  approach  the  hub,  so  in  the  common  worship 
of  God  we  sense  our  oneness  with  the  church  above.   There  can  only  be 
one  worship  -  one  throne,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism. 

We  may  also  go  on  to  say  that  communion  with  our  sainted  dead  is 
realized  in  our  prayers  for  them  and  in  their  prayers  for  us.   The 
reason  why  most  Protestants  have  shied  away  from  this  is  because  of  the 
purgatorial  implications.   Paul  Pillich  speaks  wisely  to  the  point  in 
his  third  volume  of  theology  when  he  says,  "Purgatory  is  a  state  in 
which  the  soul  is  'purged'  from  the  distorting  elements  of  temporal 
existence.   In  Catholic  doctrine,  mere  suffering  does  the  purging. 
Besides  the  psychological  impossibility  of  imagining  uninterrupted 
periods  of  mere  suffering,  it  is  a  theological  mistake  to  derive  trans- 
formation from  pain  alone  instead  of  from  grace  which  gives  blessedness 
within  pain.'    That  is  to  say,  the  very  concept  of  purgatory  makes  us 


1Tillich,  Paul.   SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY,  VOL,  III.   The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1963.  p.  4l7 
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wonder  whether  salvation  is  really  by  grace  through  faith. 

So,  since  we  do  not  pray  for  deliverance  from  purgatory,  what 
then  do  we  pray  for  on  behalf  of  our  sainted  dead?   If  the  life  to 
come  is  something  more  than  a  fixed  and  static  state,  can  we  not 
reasonably  and  honestly  pray  for  their  growth,  for  their  increasing 
awareness  of  God,  for  an  expansion  of  knowledge  and  love?  Let  us  not 
back  away  from  this.   I  stand  with  Weatherhead  when  he  says,  "In  the 
simple  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead  there  is  nothing  which  can  be 
condemned  on  Christian  grounds."1   Gustaf  Aulen,  the  Swedish  theologian, 
commending  this  kind  of  intercession  writes,  "When  the  eye  of  faith  is 
raised  to  those  who  have  been  lifted  beyond  this  life  with  its  sin, 
tribulation  and  need,  it  perceives  them  as  a  praying  host  and  surmises 
that  even  intercession  has  a  place  in  their  prayers,  along  with  thanks- 
giving, praise  and  adoration.   Furthermore,  when  faith  recalls  the  de- 
parted ones,  and  thinks  of  the  inexhaustible  possibilities  of  divine 
love,  such  thoughts  easily  pass  over  into  intercessory  prayer. "2 

We  cannot,  in  any  case,  go  wrong  if  we  ask  on  behalf  of  those  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  grave  and  the  gate  of  death,  those  things  which 
St.  Paul  asked  on  behalf  of  his  converts,  namely  that  God  would  grant 
them  according  to  the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  the  spirit  in  the  inner  man,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith,  that  they  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and 
depth  and  height  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge, 
that  they  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.   (Eph.  3:16-19) 
I  shall  long  remember  George  Macleod,  the  founder  of  the  Iona  Community, 
ending  one  of  his  prayers  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  with 
these  words,  "Hear,  0  God,  our  prayers  for  them,  and  theirs  for  us." 

We  are  joined  with  our  sainted  dead  in  the  experience  of  prayer, 
in  the  practice  of  worship  and  in  the  work  we  do  for  God.   Yet,  the 
focus  all  the  time  is  not  so  much  on  our  dead  in  Christ,  as  on  the 
Christ  in  whom  they  died.   "Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  (not  unto  them)  unto  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith...."  (Heb.  12:1)  Elizabeth  Browning 


Weatherhead,  Leslie.   AFTER  DEATH.   Abingdon  Press.   1936.  p.  120 

2Aulen,  Gustaf.   THE  FAITH  OF  THE  CHURCH.   Muhlenberg  Press.  Phila.  19^8 
p.  390 
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sensed  this  truth  when  she  wrote, 

"When  some  beloved  voice  that  was  to  you 
Both  sound  and  sweetness,  faileth  suddenly, 
And  silence  against  which  you  dare  not  cry, 
Aches  round  you  like  a  strong  disease  and  new-- 
What  hope?  What  help?  What  music  will  undo 
That  silence  to  your  sense? 
Not  friendship's  sigh, 
Not  reason's  subtle  count;  not  melody 
Of  viols,  nor  of  pipes  that  Paunus  blew; 
Not  songs  of  poets,  nor  of  nightingales, 
Whose  hearts  leap  upward  through  the  cypress  trees 
To  the  clear  moon;  nor  yet  the  spheric  laws 
Self-chanted,  nor  the  angels'  sweet  "All-hails", 
Met  in  the  smile  of  God:   Nay,  none  of  these, 
Speak  THOU,  availing  Christ  I --and  fill  this  pause. nl 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.   "Substitution",  LIBRARY  OP  RELIGIOUS 
POETRY,  by  Schaff  and  Gilman,  Funk  Wagnalls,  1885.  P*  624 
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